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MEETING THE SOVIET CHALLENGE 


As the Russians celebrated their successful space flight last week, American edu- 
cators and leaders were doing their own "down-to-earth" thinking about the Soviet 
challenge and its implications on education. 





In_ a frank and articulate speech before the National Military-Industrial and Edu- 
cational Conference at Chicago, Detroit School Superintendent Samuel Brownell out- 
lined the duty of American schools, competing with the Soviet commitment to educa- 
tion. Briefly, teach about communism; practice democracy. 








"In the schools," Brownell said, "through systematic study of constitutional de- 
mocracy and of communism, young people need to be made fully aware how the striving 
of mankind for a better life has prospered and is more possible under constitutional 
democracy than under any form of totalitarianism."'" The former U.S. Commissioner of 
Education warned, however, that "if this teaching is to be effective it calls for 
operation of our society so that it is consistent with the promises of democracy." 


It is this latter point that Brownell spelled out in detail. He deplored the 
view that young people have of American society today "which does not square with 





what they are taught in school about democracy''--the glamorizing of immoral and il- 
legal acts by leaders in government, business, entertainment, and labor; and racial 
and religious prejudice practices in housing, voting, employment. "If they have 
been taught well to make judgments based upon evidence," he asked, "how effective do 
you think the schools can be in instilling a firm belief that the principles of 
American democracy are what we say they are...?" 


Brownell also pointed out that the teachers, who are supposed to teach how much 
better is American democracy than communism, see community forces, including busi- 
ness and industrial interests, working against adequate support of schools. 





e At the same meeting, Admiral Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, 
predicted that the fight against Communist tyranny will be long, and that 
American youth must be educated "to know the enemy and to accept the full 
responsibility for maintaining the freedoms won by our forebears."' New 
York State's Commissioner of Education, James E. Allen, Jr., urged school 
administrators "to be firm in resisting the misguided or malicious at- 
tempts to keep programs about communism out of our schools. 








A Los Angeles Mirror survey found that teachers believe "students go out 
into the world practically ignorant about communism" even though the 
city district has an organized program for teaching about communism. 
Teachers cited lack of time and nervousness about teaching the subject 
because of possible student misinterpretation and complaints from par- 
ents or patriotic groups. At Richmond, Va., 400 high-school seniors 

are studying a six-week unit on communism this spring, initiated at the 
request of the school board chairman, 
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A co-operative project to improve the quality of high-school teachers and 
of school administrators will be undertaken by the schools of education 
: of four upstate New York universities, Buffalo, Cornell, Rochester, and 
W Syracuse, The Inter-University Program is believed to be the first time 
= that several universities have co-operated on a sustained program of con- 
FRON ducting and evaluating programs in teacher education. The first part of 
as a the program will be to select superior students with a strong liberal ed- 
= == ucation and a potential for teaching for a three-year training project, 
beginning with their junior year. Instead of taking formal courses in 
education, these students will concentrate on independent study, tutorial and honors 
work, and blocked studies. They also will be assigned to strong school systems for the 
internship phase. In the second project, doctoral students in educational administra- 
tion will be selected for internships in selected school systems. The emphasis will be 
on a mote realistic preparation for administrators and a thorough study of subjects per- 
tinent to administrative training, i.e. psychology, sociology, and economics. 
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Each of the four universities will follow its own pattern of training. The patterns 
will be compared and evaluated as part of a plan to form a permanent improvement in the 
training of secondary-school teachers and school administrators. The co-operative proj- 
ect is expected to be permanent. For the first six years it will be financed by a 
$1,844,200 grant from the Ford Foundation; it will be self-supporting thereafter. 





> Peace Corps volunteers can count on draft deferment while they are in service with 
the corps, but must take their chances with others after completing that service. This 
is a ruling by the director of the Selective Service System, Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey. 





> Ten universities have joined together to form the Mid-America State Universities As- 
sociation, seeking mutual aid in achieving a high degree of excellence in teaching and 
research, Charter members are Colorado State, University of Colorado, Iowa State, State 
University of Lowa, Kansas State, University of Kansas, University of Missouri, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Oklahoma State, and University of Oklahoma. 





> Public opinion: If federal money becomes available for school construction and/or 








teacher salaries, 38 percent of the people would favor as more important school construc- 


tion; 26 percent favor teacher salaries; 27 percent regard both as equally important, 9 
percent don't know (Gallup). Among college educated, the same poll shows, 58 percent 
favor teacher salaries; 42 percent, school construction. Gallup also reports that most 
parents oppose longer school day or school year, either in grade or high school. On 
high schools 64 percent disapproved of a longer school year; 56 percent opposed longer 
school day. On high-school homework, 46 percent favored more, 44 percent opposed more. 


» Professional teachers organizations in New York State were freed last week from the 
same financial supervision to which labor unions are now subject. Governor Rockefeller 
signed a measure which permits professional teachers organizations, at their option, to 
exempt themselves from the provisions of the state's Labor and Management Improper Prac- 
tices Act. They may do this by registering with the State Board of Regents and must 
thereafter file periodic financial statements acceptable to the Regents. 





» Congress was asked by Chancellor John T, Caldwell of North Carolina State College to 
expand federal assistance for college extension programs beyond the agricultural field. 
Caldwell, speaking for the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Univer- 
sities, said that universities are beginning to realize that much of the technical edu- 
cation obtained by professional graduates becomes obsolete within a few months after 
graduation. "These people must depend on university extension to keep them current with 
latest advancements in knowledge," he testified before a House select education subcom- 
mittee. Caldwell called for a "fresh proclamation" equally as dramatic as that which 
established the land-grant colleges 100 years ago. 
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PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 








Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
April 20, 1961 


Today on Today 


HE If this is Thursday breakfast-reading for you, leap to the television set; 

- on the "Today" show Dave Garroway is scheduled to discuss "Your Child's In- 
telligence."' Using the NEA booklet of that name as one of his resources, he will 
spend about twelve minutes with a psychologist on the topic. Guide lines for 
their talk probably will be the booklet's six questions: "What is intelligence? 
How is it tested? Is it the same as talent? Should you be told your child's 
IQ? How are test results used? Does IQ change?" 


(Thursday, April 20, 7-9 a.m. E.S.T., NBC-TV) 





Faster, Faster 





Now that 70 percent of large high schools (those with over 600 students) 
have some kind of acceleration program, the public obviously needs to understand 
the plans better. Doing its part is Good Housekeeping. The "Better Way" section 
leads off with "School Speed-up Plans: Answer for the Gifted?" GH editors went 
out into many schools to observe four kinds of plans--early entrance to kinder- 
garten, ungraded primaries, "three-in-two" programs (condensing junior-high work), 
and advanced-placement courses. They take up the criticisms mentioned most, and 
the rebuttals given. And they end with the "must" factors they prescribe for 
any new school practice: (1) careful screening of pupils, (2) the same for 
teachers, and (3) school and community willingness to pay the cost in time and 
money. It's an impartial, informative study useful for quick briefings of school 
boards and lay committees. (May Good Housekeeping, on sale now) 








The Learning Lockout 


An educational epitaph for Prince Edward County in the new Saturday Eve- 
ning Post is titled, "Public Schools Died Here."' Irv Goodman, one of the SEP 
editors, reports on that rural Virginia county that padlocked schools two years 
ago rather than integrate. Outlook is gloomy. Most white youngsters are in a 
makeshift private system, most Negroes are unschooled. Defeatism is spreading 
among Negroes; the student leadership of past years is gone. Reprisals have 
silenced any moderates, It's a documented sobering reminder. 

(April 29 Saturday Evening Post, on sale April 25) 











Gifts & Games for TCM 


3 The TV game show, "Surprise Package," will promote Teaching Career Month 

~ next week, with a teacher and three student leaders as contestants. On 
Thursday, April 27, it's teacher Leane Galvin. On Friday, guests will be high- 

school student body presidents from Downey, Burbank, and Artesia, California. 
(April 27 and 28, 11:30-12 a.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 





4 Nore: Cueck Locar. Listincs FoR LAtE CHANGES. 
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Business and Monkey Business 


Encores for two worthwhile features are given in the new Reader's Digest. 
From the P.T.A. Magazine, there's a condensation of "Graduation Parties Gone 
Wild." It tells how senior flings have gotten out of control in many areas, and 
what sensible communities are doing to avoid such post-prom debacles. A repeat 
from the Saturday Evening Post is "The Failure of Our 'Business' Courses," by 
adman-publisher-public servant William Benton. He charges colleges with narrow, 
overspecialized business curricula, calling it inadequate education for a career. 

(May Reader's Digest, on sale now) 
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i Teacher again for a day, humorist Sam Levenson will badger, rouse, and in- 
ow terrogate five high-school students who are his fellow guests Sunday on NBC 
Radio's "Dorothy Gordon Youth Forum." The topic, "Why Read?" probably will em- 
phasize the importance of school libraries. (Telecast locally in New York last 
week end, this is a delayed broadcast for radio.) 


(Sunday, April 23, 2:05-2:30 p.m. E.S.T., NBC) 





Bear Down, Folks 


A parental clampdown called for in Woman's Day by a father who tried it 
successfully. Arthur Gordon, saying "Don't Be Afraid To Demand," explains that 
he and his wife found it actually reassured his children to be held to stricter 
standards of industry, courtesy, obedience, etc. The example that caused his de- 
cision was that of a British teacher of top achievers, who confided, "I demand. 
And then when I have what I demanded, I demand still more. The more you demand 
the more you get, and that is the secret of schoolmastering.'' Gordon doesn't 
confuse firmness with harshness, nor advocate expecting beyond abilities. But 
he reminds readers of Emerson's dictum, "Our chief want in life is someone who 
will make us do what we can," (May Woman's Day, on sale now) 











A New Army-Navy Look 


A_ special for counselors is thé New York Times Magazine report on academic 
face-lifting at West Point and Annapolis. ''The Academies: Old Ideas, New Out- 
look"' reveals how they've beefed up their liberal arts fare, and have tightened 
admissions standards--important for youths eyeing an academy appointment. It's 
last week's issue, just arriving now to out-of-town libraries and subscribers. 

(April 16 New York Times Magazine) 











Mostly Cerebral 


Mental wealth and mental health share billing in the New York Times Maga- 
zine this Sunday. Harvard College Dean John Monro bylines the article, "Pro- 
posed: A National Talent Hunt." We must seek out brains, says he, as avidly 
as we now scout athletes. He cites the National Scholarship Service and Fund 
for Negro Students as one group that seeks the bright poor child. Dorothy Bar- 
clay's column asks, "Psychologists in the Schools?" Despite the demand, she 
finds that school boards oppose such personnel unless they understand that these 
specialists don't spend their costly time on free individual therapy but instead 
concentrate on a generally healthy climate for learning. 

> (April 23 New York Times Magazine) 
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» Russia's man-in-space seems to have lent 


impetus to the drive for the School Assist- 





ance Act, scheduled to be taken up next week 
Chairman Adam Clayton Powell (D-N.Y.) of the 


@': man-in-space feat makes immediate action 
i 


ntroduce his anti-segregation amendment and 
it. Sponsors of the school bill saw a clear 


in the Senate, soon thereafter in the House, 
House Education and Labor Committee says 

of school aid so urgent that he will not 
will fight against it if anyone else offers 
gain of Southern votes in Powell's state- 


ment. The House subcommittee dealing with the higher education aspects of the Kennedy 
education program decided to use part of the five-year, $1.5 billion fund for grants, 

as well as loans, to colleges and universities, public and private, for facilities. The 
Administration has asked only for loans; the subcommittee split the fund 60 percent for 
grants (to be matched 2 for 1); and 40 percent for loans, 


be New York City Superintendent John J. Theobald reported 10,000 seventh-graders in the 
city can't read third-grade books; 67,000 of the 172,000 junior high-school pupils are 
more than two years behind in reading ability. He asked more funds for remedial read- 
ing, said that if the schools didn't get the money, they would have to go back to 100 
percent promotions and say, "To hell with education, we don't need it," according to the 
New York Times. 











& Carrying out its promise to follow the custom set by the public schools, the Catho- 
lic schools in Galveston and Houston, Texas, will desegregate with the opening of schools 
next September. The Houston public schools began desegregation on a grade-a-year basis 
last September. The Catholics will desegregate all schools simultaneously. 


PB The average child in the United States from ages 3 to 16 spends as much time before 

a TV set as he does in school. This is one of the conclusions in Television in the 

Lives of Our Children (Stanford University, $6), published this week. The authors 

(Wilbur Schramm, Jack Lyle, and Edwin B. Parker) ask that the federal government make 

funds available for research on the effects of TV programing on taste, family solidar- 
@: and mental health. 











> The New Jersey Board of Education, after two-year study, urges each county to estab- 
lish, with state aid, a junior college to help handle increasing load of college stu- 
dents, surging beyond capacity of existing colleges. The report urges the state to pro- 
vide $200 a year per student to help meet cost of junior college operations. 








-——— What's Happening in the Schools 


Martin Mayer spent more than two years observing, reading, interviewing, 
and (briefly) teaching, to discover what is going on in the schools of 
America, He visited 150 schools, public and private, interviewed 1,500 
people involved in some fashion with education, compiled 6,000 pages of 
notes. Out of it comes, next Tuesday, a 446-page volume, The Schools, pub- 
lished by Harper, in which Mayer tells what he found. 











The author, whose previous books include Madison Avenue, U.S.A. and Wall 
Street: Men and Money, tells how he did the job: "The effort throughout has 
been to get at the realities of education, to cut below the controversy to 
the problems as they present themselves inside schools both in the United 
States and in some countries of Western Europe. Shortly after undertaking 
the job, I spent three months attempting to find and remove my own biases 
on this subject, so that I might enter the schools with as neutral a view 
as I could achieve. I cannot say how neutral I made myself; I can say that 
virtually all the attitudes toward education which I held when I signed the 
contract for this book were significantly changed--often reversed--during 
the course of its preparation." 























James K. Sunshine, education editor, Providence Journal-Bulletin, has 
been elected president for 1961-62 of the Education Writers Assn. ; 

Erwin Knoll, education writer for the Washington Post, vice-president, 
NEWS- e Betty Jean Lee, education writer, Denver Post, has been appointed @ 
executive secretary of the Denver Classroom Teachers Assn., effective 
MAKERS May 1. Her successor will be Max Price, who covered education for the 
Cleveland News before going to the Denver Post. @ Ray Nelson, for- 
merly with NBC News, Chicago, is the new assistant director of Press 
and Radio Relations for the National Education Assn., succeeding Thomas 
J. Gilligan, who becomes assistant superintendent of schools, Seattle, Wash., May 1. 
@ Rex M. Smith, assistant state superintendent, has been named state superintendent 
of education, West Virginia, succeeding the late R. Virgil Rohrbough. @ Robert L. 
Thomas, supervisor of mathematics, Oregon Dept. of Education, has been employed as 
director of science, mathematics, and foreign languages for the state of Alaska. @ 
Lewie Burnett, head, Division of Education, Fresno (Calif.) State College, has re- 
signed to become assistant superintendent of schools at Great Neck, N.Y. @ Frank W. 
Mason, who retires June 30 as superintendent of schools, Gouverneur, N.Y., will be- 
come director of placement at the State University College of Education at Oswego, 
Aug. 1. Merton Van Sant, now director of elementary education at Gouverneur, will 
replace Mason as superintendent. 
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Richard H, Heindel, former president of Wagner College, Staten Island, N.Y., has been 
appointed president of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. e@ John S. Hansen, vice- 
president in charge of instruction at Fresno (Calif.) City College, has been ap- 

pointed president of the new Grossmont (Calif.) Junior College, which begins operat- 

ing in September. e@ Eric J. Bradner, dean of: the Bay City (Mich.) Junior College 

since 1949, is now executive head of the newly formed Northwest Wayne County Commu- 

nity College in the suburban Detroit area. @ James M. Nabrit, Jr., former teacher 

and dean of the School of Law, will be inaugurated next week as president of Howard 

Univ. e@ Columbia Union College is the new name of Washington Missionary College, > 
Seventh-day Adventist Church school in Takoma Park, Md. 




















> William L. Shirer, author of award-winning best-seller, The Rise and Fall of the 
Third Reich, wrote, in a tribute to National Library Week, of the danger that our 
country may become a nation of non-readers, at least of books: "Our great public 
libraries are making a valiant effort to save us from sliding over the precipice to 
the moronic depths of illiteracy. Our...teachers...are doing their best to encour- 
age the habit of book-reading in our youth, though the going is hard.... The fact 
remains that Americans buy fewer books and--what is more important--read fewer books 
per capita than the citizens of any other civilized country in the Western World.... 
How can we maintain some vestige of civilization in America when the pillars of our 
society--our businessmen--have lost all contact with books?... How can we reveal to 
them that by steering clear of books they not only help to keep themselves in a piti- 
ful state of ignorance but miss one of the grand pleasures of life? For contact 
through books with the great minds and creative artists of the past and present not 
only informs, not only stimulates, the mind but entertains it. Such contact does 
more. It broadens and deepens the mind and soul. Francis Bacon was only stating 
the obvious when he penned the famous maxim that reading maketh a full man." 
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